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Certain entirely new tests have been applied to the Sunday school in the 
past few years. The recognition of their propriety has led to the con- 
sciousness of needs of which our fathers never dreamed and this, again, 
has resulted in more serious attempts to meet these needs than have ever 
been made for the requirements of any other department of church activity. 

The Sunday school is no longer gauged by either statistical or intellectual 
tests; the biggest school is no more confidently called the best, nor are we 
as ready as of old to award praise to the one where children with the greatest 
facility and the least thought-expenditure repeat texts of Scripture or recite 
long lists of names. The test has become vital rather than mechanical: 
What is the effect of the school on life ? What is its fruitage in positive, 
active character? What is its contribution to the personality and life 
potency of the pupil ? 

The transition of emphasis from statistics of enrollment and attendance 
to information and intellectual training shifted the focus of attention from 
the secretary's reports to the textbook, which was then the Bible. The 
movement from biblical information for its own sake to the life aim shifts 
the focus from the Bible as a purpose in itself to the Bible for certain pur- 
poses in the lives of pupils; the attention now is fixed on the pupil and, 
necessarily, the needs of the pupil determine the character and content of 
the texts to be used. The test of a textbook in a modern Sunday school 
is the same as the test for the school itself: Does it grow out of the life 
needs of the pupils and does it meet these needs? 
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We have become so used, however, to following an inflexible literature 
according to a fixed plan that when you ask a teacher to follow, instead, a 
flexible, developing life according to a vital plan he is likely to be thrown 
into almost hopeless confusion. He has lost his commentary crutch and 
is not qualified for safe leadership in the, to him, strange ways of the new 
method of following the life and laws of the pupil's nature. An added 
requirement presents itself, therefore, for all graded Sunday-school text- 
books, that they shall so arrange and digest the material as both to assist 
and stimulate the teacher to its right use for the life purposes of the school. 
The new textbooks must help more than the old, but they must help more 
helpfully, constructively by selection and suggestion. There are then three 
things essentially required of the modern Sunday-school textbook: First, 
that it be based on the natural needs and interests of the pupil; second, 
that it shall have clearly the life and character aim before it, and, third, 
that it shall be so arranged as to guide and stimulate the teacher in the. 
profitable selection and use of the material with which it deals. Wise aid 
in the selection of suitable material for different purposes and grades may be 
more helpful than the most illuminating elucidation of the text itself. 

The Sunday-school teacher and the parent are found in sympathetic 
appreciation of the common needs and problems whenever the materials 
and methods for young children are being discussed. Has the child of 
five or six a religious life — or can you aid in the spiritual development of 
such a child? Shall he be taught a one-syllable catechism? Shall he 
memorize, "Golden texts" and thus enrich the funny columns? Shall he 
stumble through genealogies, prophets, wars, marital infelicities, impreca- 
tions, Pharisees, and other strange and incomprehensible events and 
creatures to be met in the course of a "see-it-all" biblical tour? And if 
you do not travel on these ancient, well-worn tracks how do you know 
that you are really getting anj where? The authors and compilers of 
Child Religion in Song and Story have answered that inquiry. In effect 
they say, you will simply follow the interests and activities of the child's 
life. A child of six to eight sings almost spontaneously ; his fingers are never 
still in waking hours; he loves stories — if they are short and personal or 
personified; he likes to try to tell incidents; he is a porcupine of pointed 
questions; he saturates himself with the wonder element in his world, and 
he delights in the world of birds and flowers and all living things. A child of 
this kind was evidently before the minds of the collaborators of Child 
Religion; not the child as we used to think he ought to be — a melan- 
cholic, inanimate demonstration of the emptiness of existence — but the 
child as he is. The teacher has in hand here about fortv lessons in ten 
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groups, beginning with the home and going out into the world of nature, 
friendships, child life and duties. The subjects are opened and the material 
presented in conversations, songs, short concert prayers, marches, exercises, 
with the lesson story and directions for hand work in each lesson. Some 
of the short songs are original, but they include many of the simple classics. 
For these there are over fifty pages of good music, including special seasonal 
and occasional pieces. The pupil has a separate package with leaves for 
his notebook, crayons, songs, etc., all designed for hand work at home. 

Perhaps some of the prayers and songs are well beyond child compre- 
hension. One hesitates even to think of the reaction of the child mind to 
the repetition of the hymn, "Holy, Holy, Holy," especially to the stanza 
with its specific, detailed doctrinal content. But we must remember that 
this is in the teacher's book. It would be a poor teacher who could agree 
with precisely all that another might select for a child or who would not go 
beyond the bounds of the text for material. However, here is a wide range 
of well-chosen, helpful material, sympathetically selected in view of a 
child's religious life and arranged helpfully for the teacher. 

I asked the superintendent of a small but highly efficient Sunday school 
this morning what he used for persons of about ten years of age. He 
replied, with emphasis, "We find Gates's Life of Jesus just the thing." 
Inquiry revealed that it was "just the thing" in his school simply because 
it met the tests suggested above. The child at that age needs contact with 
great personalities and it is an advantage if the wonder element lies about 
them like a cloud of glory. One can always feel safe in introducing the 
young to greatness; there is receptive appreciation of ideas which lie far 
beyond their analysis, a sense of the sublime which probably contributes 
to reverence. Hence the value of a study of Jesus to the child of ten to 
twelve years, and hence also the deep necessity that this study shall be 
reverent, fascinating, natural, removed as far as possible from triviality 
and from empty, mechanical formalism. You can do a child scarcely a 
greater wrong at this time than to associate the personality and the portraits 
of Jesus with tiresome, meaningless disciplines of memory, or, on the other 
hand, to rob the picture of its nimbus of wonder and resultant appeal to 
worship. 

Mr. Gates has avoided these dangers. Jesus is presented a perfectly 
natural person, delightful to know but holding reserves of greater unanalyzed 
attraction. The method followed is the natural one; the story is simply told,, 
with the use of the material in the synoptists, and the avoidance of meta- 
physical and abstract questions. The attractiveness of the personality 
and especially its ideal and heroic elements are so disclosed as to lead 
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children to make him their hero and leader. The material is divided into 
short sections with ample suggestions for home -work and for hand work by 
the pupils. The pupil's notebook guides his study, directs his reading, 
stimulates his curiosity and activity, provides for memory work, picture, 
and map work. Not a few pupils have completed the work in their books 
and so have each a life of Jesus very largely in their own language and 
written and constructed by themselves. On the whole I should call this 
the best life of Jesus now in use for children. 

The Old Testament material presents some rather different problems. 
It lies in an entirely foreign atmosphere, an understanding of its local color 
seems to be essential. It lies in the light of its own times, their stage of 
development. Young people, especially, find it exceedingly difficult to 
project themselves into the habits, traditions, and whole environment of 
those who lived so long ago and so far away. Then there is the difficulty of 
selecting the material; certainly not all the Old Testament is profitable for 
instruction of the young. Yet the Old Testament has some peculiarly 
valuable things for the boy and girl of say twelve or thereabouts. That 
boy is a hero-worshiper, an idealist in deed and personality. He devours 
alive heroes, especially those of the present day, of the first page and the 
sporting pages of the papers. He needs to know that there are other, saner, 
simpler heroes and heroines, whose names and deeds have had an existence 
beside which all modern fame seems ridiculously ephemeral. He needs 
the heroes of the Old Testament that he may know that the world has never 
been without witnesses to the light and that he may catch the moral elements 
of true greatness. These needs are well met in Dr. Soares' Heroes of 
Israel. In this book the author separates the stories from the mass of 
often unsuitable material in which they lie; he edits the old text with care, 
and he presents vivid, dramatic narratives of the great personalities of 
Israel. He selects the adventurous and objective, focusing attention, 
through their acts, on a few cardinal qualities such as magnanimity, devo- 
tion to duty, loyalty, and upon a few unheroic qualities, on the other hand, 
such as cunning, selfishness, and tyranny, while through all the stories the 
great principles of life are made plain without preaching. One might 
question the wisdom of teaching by the "horrible example," but if you 
leave all the faulty people out of the Bible what have you left in ? The 
warnings are always balanced by the positive goods. The principal text 
is in the pupil's hands with the passages embodied in the textbook. This 
has the advantage of making the narratives of these heroes seem more 
natural to the pupil than if they are presented along with a vast amount of 
other matter in a book entirely unlike any other book. Dr. Soares has 
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handled material that presents many difficulties, conserving its large values 
and presenting it for children who need to feel the moral impulse of these 
compelling personalities. 

Because the reading tendency is marked in pupils at about the beginning 
of the secondary-school period there is a temptation to conclude that they 
ought to be given a general survey of the biblical material. But that is as 
though we should try to stimulate to the study of botany by forced marches 
through field and forest. You have to take a twig or a flower, one at a 
time, first; later comes the reading of all fields and flowers with new eyes. 
General surveys come only after the careful study of parts. Somewhere, 
when the reading tendency becomes marked, at about the time you are 
introducing the boy to botany through the leaf, is the time to provide in the 
Sunday school for his introduction to the Bible as literature through the 
study of some one of its books or parts. I suspect that this was the thought 
of Dr. Willett in preparing his textbook on the Studies in the First Book of 
Samuel for the use of pupils of the secondary-school age. Once succeed 
in awakening an interest in one book and, still more, in establishing right 
habits of study through that one, and the future study will, very largely, 
take care of itself. 

A double purpose is however served by Dr. Willett's book on Samuel; 
the pupil not only has a fascinating introduction to this book and to its 
many exciting events, but he is brought face to face with many of his own 
ethical and religious problems through its narratives and is forced to do 
his own thinking about these. The difficulties in the book are handled 
constructively, but never arbitrarily. Excellent questions are given with 
each lesson and a short dictionary is found at the end of the book. 

The principle of adaptation is well illustrated in the fact that the "Con- 
structive Bible-Study Series" contains three entirely different texts on the 
life of Jesus. In addition to that for children by Herbert W. Gates and 
that for adults by Professors Burton and Mathews there is a Life of Christ, 
based upon the latter, prepared by Isaac B. Burgess and intended for pupils 
of the later years of secondary-school period. The matter in the first 
Burton and Mathews Life of Christ which was of less importance and 
interest to younger people has been omitted and a large amount of new 
material added of a fresh and human interest, especially suited to young 
people. Prepared by an author of wide experience in dealing with boys 
of the secondary age and in teaching their Bible classes, the result is a 
textbook which will meet their approval and win their interest and ac- 
tivity. It seems a pity that this excellent text should be presented in the 
large page form instead of in a size that the boy would put in his pocket. 
This is a small matter, however, in view of the fact that, in its material and 
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arrangement, its notes, maps, and illustrations, it so well meets the require- 
ments of a textbook for high-school people. 

The average Sunday-school pupil is quite likely, when he thinks about 
it at all, to imagine a direct, personal relation between Paul and the preacher 
in his church. A serious void is created when he is taught otherwise, when 
"sacred history" comes to a period about 70 A. d. This may be another 
fruitage of our book-idolatry, blinding us to the hand divine in all the days 
since the canon was closed. Yet it scarcely needs to be said that of all 
chilly, forbidding subjects for youth, church history, as ordinarily presented, 
would come near to being superlatively congealed. Yet there is an avenue 
of spontaneous interest along which the youth may be led, easily, gladly, 
to see God through the intervening days and, so, in our own day; that is the 
interest in great personalities and in their contributions to history. This 
is what Professor Williston Walker does in Great Men of the Christian 
Church. He picks out twenty-one characters, representative men, from 
Justin Martyr to Horace Bushnell; he tells their stories, their times, their 
ideals, their share in the making of Christian history and civilization with 
fascinating interest. The chapters are full of life and movement and are 
well calculated to quicken interest and arouse leaders and students to 
thought and further study. They can be well used, not only in senior 
classes but in the classes toward the end of the secondary-school period, 
when young people especially need to realize that historically Christianity 
is a unit, that the life of our day is not separate from the life of that day 
back in the first century, and when they need to feel that one can and must 
live bravely and for high ideals even in the common-place atmosphere of 
modern times as truly as in the romantic atmosphere that is created by 
historic perspective. 

Here then is a handful of textbooks, answering on the whole in a large 

measure all the tests proposed at the beginning, based on the life needs of 

pupils, seeking the character aim positively, and arranged so as to meet 

the present needs of teachers, and so suited to the needs of Sunday schools 

seeking material at once practicable and pedagogically sound. 

Henry F. Cope 
Chicago 

The Religion of the Old Testament: Its Place among the Religions 
of the Nearer East. By Karl Marti. Translated by G. A. 
Bienemann; edited by W. D. Morrison. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1907. 

Although this volume of the Crown Theological Library has been in 
our hands for some time, it is by no means too late to recommend it as 
one of the very best brief and popular accounts of what the Old Testament 



